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Samuel  Rowell  was  born  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1754.  He  was  a  dccendent  of  Thomas  and  Valentine  Rowell 
(  father  and  son  )  who  came  to  this  country  fi-om  England  and  set- 
tled in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Rowell,  who  died  in  the  army  in  1760  while  stationed  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  during  the  French   and  Indian  War. 

Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  The  first  record  we  find  of 
him  is  in  Col.  John  Stark's  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
having  enlisted  from  Londonderry,  a  town  adjoining  Chester.  John 
Stark  was  a  native  of  Londonderry,  and  the  Rowell  homestead, 
although  situated  in  Chester,  was  not  far  from  the  line  between  the 
two  towns,  the  father  of  Samuel  Rowell  being  a  neighbor  of  Stark's 
and  also  a  soldier  under  him  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  After 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  when  Stark  left  his  home  at  Amoskeag,  he 
went  through  Londonderry  rousing  his  old  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  Samuel  Rowell  at  once  enlisted  and  was  placed  in  Capt.  Henry 
Dearborn's  company  of  Col.  Stark's  regiment.  Capt.  Dearborn  is 
the  man  Who  wanted  Stark  to  move  faster  at  Bunker  Hill. 

On  that  famous  17th  of  June  Stark's  regiment  was  stationed  be- 
hind the  rail  fence,  filled  in  by  the  soldiers  with   stone,  that  extended 


from  the  redoubt  easterly  toward  the  Mystic  river.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire troops  were  opposed  by  the  Welch  Fusileers,  a  regiment  that 
had  seen  much  service  and  was  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  The 
story  of  that  gallant  fight  need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  it  is  known  to 
all ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  troops  to  say  that  at 
this  point  of  the  line  was  some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  of  the 
day,  for  here  the  British  made  their  great  though  unsuccessful  effort  to 
turn  the  left  wing  of  our  army.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
British  troops  in  front  of  this  fence  were  almost  completely  annihi- 
lated. The  Welch  Fusileers  went  into  the  battle  over  700  strong,  and 
mustered  but  S3  on  parade  the  following  morning.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  if  the  rest  of  the  American  line  had  been  defended  with 
equal  success  the  entire  British  force  would  have  been  driven  from 
the  hill. 

In  August,  1775,  Gen.  Washington  proposed  to  raise  a  force  for 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  Continental  Congress  decided  on  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  Their  route  was  to  be  up  the  Kennebec  river 
and  thence  through  the  woods  of  Maine  and  Canada  to  Quebec, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  Gen.  Montgomery 
in  the  reduction  of  that  stronghold.  The  detachment  was  composed 
of  men  enlisted  for  that  duty  from  the  troops  then  stationed  around 
Boston.  Samuel  Rowell  enlisted  from  the  Sth  company  of  Stark's 
regiment,  and  Capt.  Dearborn  who  commanded  that  company  was 
given  command  of  the  company  in  the  proposed  expedition  in  which 
Rowell  served,  the  whole  detachment  being  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Benedict  Arnold.  They  were  relieved  from  duty  in  the  several 
organizations  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  and  formed  on  Cam- 
bridge common,  Sept.  7th  and  Sth,  Here  they  were  organized  into 
two  battalions  of  about  1100  men  and  remained  until  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  when  they  marched  to  Medford.  They  sailed  from  New- 
buryport  on  the  19th  and   reached   the   Kennebec  river  the  following 
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da}%  landing  just  below  the  present  city  of  Augusta.  From  this  point 
the  detachment  pushed  on  in  four  divisions  with  rations  for  forty-five 
days,  one  division  marching  each  day. 

The  division  in  which  Samuel  Rowell  served  went  up  the  river 
in  boats,  pushing  them  through  the  rapids,  wading  in  the  cold,  swift 
stream  waist  deep,  toiled  up  the  fifteen  mile  falls  to  the  Dead  river 
which  they  reached  Oct.  16,  and  then  up  that  swollen  stream,  a  worn 
out  body  of  men,  cold,  sick  and  hungry.  From  the  head  of  this 
river  they  marched  through  a  pathless  forest  and  over  mountains  now 
snow  clad  to  Lake  Megantic  arriving  there  Oct.  27. 

Here  Lieut.  Col.  Enos  with  three  companies  started  to  return. 
Enos  was  severely  censured  for  thus  leaving  the  expedition  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  superior  officer,  and  was  brought  to 
answer  before  a  court  martial.  At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  he  had 
many  sick  men  with  him,  his  provisions  were  not  sufficient  to  last 
until  he  should  reach  Canada,  and  his  officers  unanimously  advised  a 
return.  He  sent  to  the  other  divisions  all  the  provisions  he  could 
spare,  and  returned  to  Cambridge.  Samuel  Rowell  was  taken  sick 
about  the  time  they  reached  Dead  river,  as  his  allowance  for  travel 
shows,  and  he  doubtless  was  carried  along  as  far  as  Lake  Megantic, 
and  brought  back  by  Col.  Enos. 

Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  that  returned  with 
despatches  to  Washington,  and  that  they  shot  the  fifteen  mile  falls  in  a 
canoe,  but  the  official  record  gives  sickness  as  the  cause  of  his  return. 
During  this  enlistment  he  received  £10,  being  five  month's  pay. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  expedition,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the 
hardships  they  endured  ;  roots  and  barks  for  davs  being  their  pnly  food, 
and  as  for  shelter  they  had  none.  Of  the  1100  men  who  started,  less 
than  900  Survived  to  reach  the  Canadian  settlements,  and  with  these 
Arnold  marched  120  miles  to  besiege  Quebec.  In  the  assault  upon 
that  city  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  brave  Montgomery  was  killed, 


Arnold  severely  wounded,  Capt.   Dearborn   taken   prisoner,    and   the 
enterprise  proved  a  failure. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  long  out  of  the  army.  He 
again  enlisted  November  29,  1775,  in  Capt.  Titcomb's  company, 
Col.  Poor's  regiment,  Gen.  Sullivan's  brigade,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Northern  Continental  Army  in  New  York.  In  a  roll  of  the  company 
April  26,  1776,  he  is  put  down  as  "deserted  or  absent  on  account  of 
sickness."  They  were  then  at  Chimney  Point,  N.  Y.,  directly  op- 
posite Crown  Point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Speak- 
ing of  the  desertions  at  this  time  the  historian  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Provincial  Papers  says  :  "  The  fact  that  these  men  were  reported  as 
deserters  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  in  all  cases  actual 
deserters.  In  many  cases  men  were  reported  as  deserters  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  furloughs  who  subsequently  returned  and  did  years 
of  good  service." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  majority  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire soldiers  were  enlisted  in  the  armies  which  were  grappling  with 
the  enemy  on  or  near  New  England  territory,  and  not  many  days' 
march  from  their  homes.  As  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War, 
when  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  or  the  army  went  into  winter 
quarters,  many  of  them  would  return  to  their  homes  and  remain  all  ' 
winter,  whether  their  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  or  not,  and  re- 
join their  command  in  the  spring,  thus  relieving  the  government  of 
the  expense  of  their  support,  and  allowing  them  to  follow  their  usual 
avocations. 

This  was  evidently  the  case  with  Samuel  Rowell.  He  was  at  his 
home  in  Chester  in  April,  1776,  as  is  attested  by  his  signature  to  the 
Association  Test  at  that  time.  His  furlough  expired  April  26,  but 
as  he  was  not  at  his  post,  he  was  put  down  as  a  deserter,  wrongfully 
it  is  believed,  for  within  four  days  he   returned   to   his   company,   en- 
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listed  for  twelve  months,  and  was  with  the  army  that  marched  by  the 
way  of  Albany  to  Canada  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  disas- 
trous expedition  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorrelle 
river  they  met  the  retreating  army  from  Quebec  under  Arnold  in  the 
last  extremity  of  suffering.  They  had  been  compelled  to  subsist 
sometimes  upon  the  meat  of  dogs  and  had  even  boiled  their  shoes  to 
appease  their  hunger.  Arnold  was  superceded  by  Gen.  Sullivan 
who  ordered  an  expedition  against  Three  Rivers  which  proved  a 
failure.  Upon  their  return  the  survivors  of  this  ill-fated  enterprise 
suffered  severely  from  small  pox  and  a  retreat  became  necessary. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  the  British,  but  on  the  7th  of  July 
they  reached  Ticonderoga  in  safety  without  the  loss  of  a  single  gun, 
and  on  the  next  morning  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
to  the  army  and  received  with  hearty  cheers,  powder  being  too  prec- 
ious an  article  to  allow  the  firing  of  a  salute. 

The  troops  were  now  much  demoralized,  and  from  the  New 
Hampshire  regiments  a  company  of  eighty  men  was  raised  under 
Capt.  John  Nesmith  and  placed  in  Col.  Wingate's  regiment  and  sent 
to  reinforce  Washington,  who  was  returning  from  a  most  disastrous 
campaign  on  Long  Island.  Samuel  Rowell  was  mustered  into  this 
company  July  1 1  and  they  marched  July  22,  participated  in  the 
battle  of  White  Plains,  and  saw  the  surrender  of  Forts  Washington 
and  Lee. 

When  the  British  army  under  Carleton  had  retired  to  winter 
quarters  in  Canada,  the  remainder  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops 
under  Gen.  Sullivan  were  detached  from  the  northern  army  to  re- 
inforce Washington.  The  timely  arrival  of  several  half  filled  regi- 
ments from  Ticonderoga  who  had  marched  more  than  200  miles,  ill- 
supplied, 'ill-clothed  and  poorly  shod,  mainly  contributed  toward 
gaining  the  brilliant  engagements  of  Trenton,  where  the  Hessians 
were  captured,  and  Princeton  where  Washington    in    person    led   his 


soldiers  to  victory.  Soon  after  this  last  battle  Washington  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  and  the  New  Hampshire  troops  re- 
turned home. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  gloom  settled  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
patriots.  The  preceeding  year  had  been  most  disastrous,  but  the 
brilliant  actions  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  toward  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign had  served  to  somewhat  strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  men. 
Ticonderoga  was  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  Continental  Army  in 
the  north,  and  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable.  Early  in  May 
Gen.  Burgoyne  with  a  finely  appointed  army  commenced  his  march 
from  Canada  with  the  avowed  intention  of  cutting  off  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  moved  leisurely  along,  and  it  was 
late  in  June  when  he  begun  the  siege  of  Ticonderoga  which  lasted 
until  the  night  of  July  5,  when  the  Americans  evacuated  the  fort  and 
the  retreat  commenced. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  advance  of 
Burgoyne  reached  New  Hampshire  the  people  were  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  legislature  at  once  assembled  and  voted  to  raise  two 
brigades  and  place  them  under  the  command  of  Generals  Stark  and 
Whipple.  Capt.  Daniel  Reynolds  raised  the  first  company  for  Col. 
Moses  Nichols'  regiment  in  Gen.  Stark's  brigade,  and  in  this  company 
Samuel  Rowell  enlisted  July  20.  The  troops  were  hurried  forward 
to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  then  known  as  Fort  No.  4.  Stark  soon  de- 
cided on  Bennington  as  a  more  advantageous  position  and  moved  there 
Aug.  8.  On  the  16th  Col.  Nichols  was  sent  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  left  enemy's  wing,  Col.  Herrick  was  sent  through 
the  woods  to  gain  the  rear  of  their  centre,  while  Colonels  Hobart 
and  Stickney  were  sent  to  the  rear  of  their  right  wing.  While  the  de- 
tachments were  taking  their  positions  Gen.  Stark  slowly  marched  up 
in  front  and  diverted  the  enemy's  attention.  At  precisely  3  o'clock 
that  afternoon  Col.  Nichols  opened  fire  on  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy 


and  the  battle  at  once  became  general  all  along  the  line.  Thus  the 
regiment  in  which  Samuel  Rowell  was  serving  had  the  honor  of  fir- 
ing* the  first  gun  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  That  battle  fought  and 
won  by  the  little  army  of  1750  men  has  been  made  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  history.  In  point  of  numbers  engaged  it  was  not  a  great 
battle,  but  it  turned  the  tide  of  war  at  a  critical  period,  and  led  to 
immediate  and  far-reaching  results. 

With  the  rest  of  Col.  Nichols'  regiment,  Samuel  Rowell  was 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  Sept.  28,  1777, 
and  on  the  Nov.  27th  following  he  married  Sarah  Dustin,  a  daughter 
of  Paul  Dustin  of  Weave,  N.  H.,  who  was  grandson  of  Hannah 
Dustin  of  Indian  massacre  fame,  and  also  a  fellow-soldier  with 
Rowell  at  Bennington. 

Despite  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Rowell  did  not  long  re- 
main at  his  new  home  in  Weave.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  that 
town  began  to  rally  about  the  first  of  April,  1778,  and  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called  for  April  2S.  On  that  day  Samuel  Rowell  and  five 
others  enlisted  for  nine  months  and  were  sent  to  Col.  Moses  Kelley's 
regiment  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  brigade  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson.  A 
little  later  they  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Early  in  the 
summer  a  fleet  was  sent  from  France  to  assist  the  Americans.  June 
1 8th  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ordered  the  British  troops  to  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia and  marched  into  New  Jersey,  intending  to  concentrate  his 
forces  in  New  York  in  anticipation  of  a  combined  attack  by  the 
French  fleet  and  the  Continental  army.  Washington  immediately 
followed  and  overtook  him  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  at  Monmouth 
Court  House  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought.  Here  the  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  saw  Gen.  Lee  retreat  with  his  troops  before  the 
British,  saw  Washington  check  them  and  lead  them  back  to  victory, 
fought  all  that  long  summer  day  till  the  enemy  retreated  at  night 
leaving  300  of  their  men  lying  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and  the    next 


day  helped  bury  them  with  their  own  60  fallen  comrades.  They 
then  marched  with  Washington's  little  army  slowly  across  the  Hud- 
son to  White  Plains,  where  the  main  army  camped  until  autumn. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  the  French  fleet  appeared  off 
Newport,  then  held  by  the  British  with  6000  men,  and  it  was  decided 
to  attack  the  enemy  there  by  sea  and  land,  so  Gen.  Sullivan  landed 
his  troops  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  Among  them  was  Col. 
Kelley's  regiment  in  which  Samuel  Rowell  was  then  serving.  A 
storm  dispersed  the  fleet  and  Gen.  Sullivan  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
although  be  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  a  sharp  action  at 
Quaker  Hill  Aug.  29  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  where  the  British 
were  repulsed  after  a  sharp  engagement.  They  there  rejoined  the 
army  at  White  Plains. 

For  his  services  in  the  campaign  Samuel  Rowell  received  £60 
in  depreciated  currency,  then  worth  about  £7  in  silver. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  his  descendents  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  campaign  in  Rhode  Island  and  confined  on  a 
British  ship  from  which  he  escaped  by  swimming  ashore,  but  no 
record  of  it  has  yet  been  found. 

Here  the  old  soldier  seems  to  have  taken  his  longest  rest  from 
army  sei-vice  during  the  war.  He  remained  at  his  peaceful  home  in 
Weave  after  his  discharge  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  177S 
until  the  spring  of  1780.  That  there  was  but  little  fighting  in  the 
north  during  the  year  1779  may  account  for  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1780  Washington  sent  Gen.  Stark  to  New 
England  to  raise  troops  to  strengthen  the  northern  army.  The  Brit- 
ish had  evacuated  Rhode  Island  and  concentrated  nearly  their  whole 
northern  strength  in  New  York,  and  the  American  commander  was 
in  doubt  whether  the  enemy  would  move  up  the  Hudson  river  or 
march  through  New  Jersey  to  the  south.  Samuel  Rowell  enlisted 
in  April,    1780,    for   eleven     months   in   Capt.    Nathaniel    Hutchins' 


company  of  Col.  Joseph  Cilley's  ist  New  Hampshire  regiment 
and  marched  to  West  Point  where  he  remained  all  summer  under 
his  old  commander,  Benedict  Arnold.  There  was  no  fighting  to 
be  done,  as  the  British  had  moved  to  the  south.  In  September 
Arnold's  treachery  was  discovered,  and  Oct.  2nd  Andre  was  hang- 
ed as  a  spy.  Samuel  Rowell  was  present  at  the  execution,  and 
in  his  later  life  often  spoke  of  the  sympathy  of  the  troops  for  Andre  at 
that  time,  while  their  detestation  of  Arnold  was  unbounded.  Late 
in  the  fall  he  went  into  winter  quarters  with  the  army  at  a  place  called 
Soldiers'  Fortune  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  in  March, 
17S1,  he  was  finally  discharged,  nearly  six  years  after  his  first  enlist- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1775. 

He  resided  in  Weare  after  the  war,  probably  in  the  eastern  part, 
as  his  name  appears  on  a  petition  for  a  new  parish  in  the  east  part  of 
the  town  in  17S6.  He  seems  to  have  bought  and  sold  considerable 
real  estate,  but  after  selling  the  Wentworth  lot  in  1794  his  connection 
with  the  town  seems  to  have  ceased,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  tax  list  after  that  year.  He  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  a  connection 
with  his  native  town  of  Chester,  for  by  deeds  it  is  shown  that  he  pur- 
chased land  there  as  early  as  17S5.  Upon  moving  to  Chester  he 
built  a  house  on  what  is  known  as  the  Josiah  Clark  place  which 
stood  until  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  burned  down.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  quite  feeble  and  was  looked  after  by  his 
youngest  son,  who,  upon  his  marriage,  had  built  a  house  for  himself 
on  the  old  home  farm.  He  applied  for  a  pension  April  7,  1S1S, 
which  was  granted,  and  which  continued  until  his  death  June  11, 
1S30.  His  remains  were  buried  in  a  grave  yard  at  Martin's  Ferry, 
N.  H.,  on  a  bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack  river.  An  old 
fashioned  state  stone  marks  the  spot,  on  which  is  inscribed  : 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
MR. 
SAMUEL  ROWELL, 
WHO  DIED 
JUNE  ii,   1830. 
JET  75. 
A  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  marker  was  placed  over  his 
grave  on  Memorial  Day  of    the    present   year    by    two    of    his    great 
grandsons. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  not  much  is  known,  save  from  the 
record  of  his  enlistment  which  gives  his  height  as  5  feet  8  inches, 
light  complexion,  blue  eyes.  After  his  death  a  pension  was  given 
to  his  widow,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the  old  house.  While  on  a 
visit  to  some  of  her  children  in  northern  Vermont  in  1S39,  she  pass- 
ed away  at  the  age  of  Si. 

Their  children  were:  Samuel,  born  about  1778;  Betsy,  born 
about  1780;  Dustin,  born  about  17S2;  Lydia,  born  about  17S3; 
Sarah,  born  about  1 7S4;  Mary,  born  about  17S6;  James  C,  born 
Nov.  27,  1793;  John  P.,  born  Oct.  15,  1796. 


Some  20  years  ago  Mr.  A.  S.  Rowell,  then  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  but  now  of 
Piedmont,  S.  C,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Rowell  family. 
Later  Mr.  John  L.  Parker,  also  of  Lynn,  and  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Rowell, 
became  much  interested  in  the  matter,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  foregoing 
sketch  was  printed.  The  idea  was  that  if  a  copy  was  sent  to  each  of  the  de- 
scendants of  its  subject  it  might  awaken  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  induce 
them  to  assist  in  furnishing  data  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  so  that  at 
some  time,  by  some  one,  a  collection  might  be  made  that  would  be  interesting  to 
the  whole  family.  Any  sudi  information  sent  to  either  of  the  above  gentlemen 
or  to  Mr.  Roland  Rowell,  Lowell,  Mass.,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
carefully  preserved  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  June,  1897. 
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